NUNCOMAR'S EXECUTION.                  Ill
Morton, Reynolds, and other playwrights, who had
possession of our stage in the earlier part of the
present century. Mr. Macaulay, knowing nothing
ahout the petition of Nuncomar, nothing about the
minutes of Council, nothing about Clavering's de-
claration, puts the General into a towering passion,
and makes him talk nonsense about the foot of the
gallows, because Nuncomar is going to be hanged.
I shall show, in another chapter, the sort of authority
Mr. Macaulay has for the incidents he introduces into
his terrible and awful description of the scene which
followed the execution ; the grief and horror that were
on every face ; the cries and contortions of the natives,
which appalled the European ministers of justice, with-
out producing the slightest effect on the iron stoicism
of the prisoner; the howl of sorrow and despair that
rose from the innumerable spectators as the drop fell;
the hundreds that turned away their faces from the
polluting sight, fled with loud wailings towards the
Hooghley, and plunged into its holy waters, as if to
purity themselves from the guilt of having looked on
such a crime, &c. Those who were in Calcutta, saw
nothing and heard nothing of the sort. Yet Mr.
Macaulay is not without a groundwork, such as it is,
for his picture. That ground-work exists in a letter
which was never seen or heard of until twelve or
thirteen years after the execution; when it was pro-
duced by the enemies of Sir Elijah Impey, to strike
the parliament and people of England with horror.
That letter purported to have been written on the spot,
and at the time, of the execution, by Francis's brother-
in-lawy Sheriff Macrabie, but bore internal evidence of
having been written, or dictated, or retouched, by
Francis's own skilful and experienced hand.
deal "with the trickery of a quack, all reasoning is thrown away. Where
subtle fallacies require detection, or ungrounded assumptions can be met
by demonstrative proof, neither logic nor evidence shall be wanting; but
when Mr. Macaulay presumes, upon his reputation for sophistry, or sarcasm,
or even on mere hook-learning, and a knack at writing to "blind the eyes
of plain common sense, he will he disappointed, and find himself, possibly,
not invulnerable by weapons like his own, though unenvenomed by fraud,
ribaldry, or malevolence, unworthy the education of a scholar and a gen-
tleman. A rhetorician may he exposed by a syllogism; a false informer
by authenticated facts; hut for a vaia impostor the best anjd most cutting
punishment is laughter.